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JOSEF ISRAELS’S ART FROM AN ANALYTICAL 
VIEWPOINT 


Josef Israéls, to mark whose eightieth birthday the art world of 
Holland recently inaugurated a week’s festival at The Hague, is by 
common acceptance the 
Nestor of modern Dutch 
painting and one of its 
most noted exponents, 
reputedly its greatest 
master. The tribute of 
his countrymen, as heart- 
felt as it was beautiful, 
was merited—the man’s 
achievement entitled him 
to the homage paid by 
his friends and admirers. 
For upward of sixty 
years he has painted in 
Holland with a zeal and 
an enthusiasm nothing 
less than indefatigable; 
and he is painting to-day 
with ardor undampened 
by time, and abilities un- 
touched by age. Every 
new canvas from _ his 
studio is awaited expect-  ocep ISRAELS 
antly, and is confidently From a Painting by Jan Veth 
heralded as a new mas- 
terpiece. The festival thus comes as the climax of an honored career. 

And yet popular opinion and critical estimate of this man’s work 
are singularly at variance. On the one hand, collectors and connois- 
seurs are prone to regard the artist as the truest, the most sympathetic 
present-day portrayer of lowly life, and are wont, therefore, to fringe 
their appreciations with enthusiastic superlatives. On the other, 
thoughtful critics find in the same works something to question, 
much to excuse, and not a little to condemn. What, then, is 
Israéls’s peculiar hold upon the public; wherein does he sin as a 
painter; what is his position among his contemporaries? 
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Certainly his career has been unique-—it is to be doubted if any 
artist of to-day has acquired equal distinction by methods so uncer- 
tain, and by practices so subversive of accepted and approved prin- 
ciples. He is not a master draughtsman; his perception from student 
days has lacked precision. He is not an accomplished technician; 
his brush has re- 
vealed no beauties 
of finish, no won- 
ders of execution. 
He is not a distin- 
guished colorist ; his 
paints lack purity 
and depth, though 
they do present a 
somber harmony. 
He has no sense of 
beauty simply as 
such; it has been 
his lifelong custom 
to ridicule /a belle 
peinture. Decora- 
tive treatment 
makes no appeal to 
him; in very few 
canvases the artist 
has produced is 
there the slightest 
effort to incorporate 
the elements of 
grace and charm. 
Indeed, the very 
themes to which he 
has been most ad- 
dicted, the subjects 
which he has most 
successfully exploit- 
ed—the sad phases 
of peasant life—are foreign to his nature, which is optimistic and 
convivial, and outside the range of his actual experience, which 
has been that of a well-fed, well-groomed civilian in happy condi- 
tion. 

In other words, Israéls has systematically ignored or violated 
almost every principle and practice by which other artists have won 
fame—draughtsmanship, technique, coloring, beauty of subject, deco- 
rative treatment, even community of experience with the people 
portrayed—and yet by an interpretative sense and a power peculiarly 
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his own, he has made himself the acknowledged leader, the central 
figure in his nation’s art, and commands universal homage accordingly. 

This citation of personal limitations is not made as a reflection on 
Israéls and his art—his worth and his glory are undisputable. It is 
simply a statement of facts that every student of his work must take 
into consideration. 
Rather than being 
a reflection, it isa 
supreme tribute to 
his genius that the 
artist should be 
able to dispense 
with so many of 
the elements of 
popularity and 
power on which 
other men are ac- 
customed to rely, 
and still have his 
Canvases So grand- 
ly impressive, so 
imbued with ver- 
ity and strength, 
so wonderful in 
their simple ap- 
peal. 

In point of fact, 
Israéls the artist 
is the direct pro- 
duct of his times, 
and his art is the 
logical outcome of 
the evolution 
which Dutchpaint- 
ing underwent on 
the decline of ro- 
manticism. There 
has been no chance or accident in his career; he has but followed the 
development of the national art and yielded to the influences that 
were brought to bear upon him. Thus his canvases may be regarded, 
first as a survival of the old Dutch genre pictures, but minus, be it 
said, the distinctive characteristics of the early Dutch works; and 
secondly, as a reflection of the influences toward realism of Millet 
and Courbet, a realism which has been modified to suit the master’s 
purposes or his views of life, and gradually gloomed over with sorrow. 

The French neo-classical school had its brief day in Holland, as 
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in Belgium. Its knell was sounded 
when Scott, Schiller, and Hugo in- 
augurated romanticism in literature, 
and Delacroix, Vernet, and De- 
camps gave rise to the romantic 
school of painting in France. The 
spirit of the new movement was 
caught in Holland by Van Hove, 
Ten Kate, Rochussen, Stroebel, and 
Van Trigt, and for a time the actual 
life of the day was rejected for the 
assumed glories of a former golden 
age. Israéls did not escape this 
false practice and his first paintings 
were a series of historical scenes 
which the octogenarian of to-day 
would doubtless like to disown. 
Reaction was inevitable, and Israéls 
became one of the leaders in the 
new movement. Herenounced the 
golden—or gilded—age of the past, 
PEN-AND-INK SKETCH and sought his mofzfs in the actual 
By Josef Israéls life about him. 

As yet the influence of French 
realism had touched him but slightly, for, as Max Rooses_ has 
pointed out, during this second period of his career he was filled 
with enthusiasm for all that was sweet, joyous, and charming in the 
world, all that was fair in youth and in.nature. To these early days 
of revolt against romanticism belong such canvases as his ‘‘ Knitting 
Girls,’’ ‘‘ Fish Women,’’ ‘‘Children of the Sea,’’ and similar pictures, 
in which there is no trace of somberness, no emphasis of the sad 
and sorrowful. Doubtless many an Israéls admirer would wish that 
these initial essays in happy realism had persisted, and that the artist 
had not drunk so deeply at the shrine of Millet. 

Be that as it may, the happy, joyous life, akin to his own spirit, 
which he first found in his peasant subjects soon became overcast, 
and he no longer depicted “‘the laughing, light-hearted world but the 
sad and the sorrowful; no longer was the day clear, but obscured 
with clouds and shadows.’’ His touch, it is true, became more 
refined as his art became more serious, but, nevertheless, one would 
prefer the poetry of sunlight to the poetry of gloom with which he 
supplanted it. Indeed, it has been said, and not without apparent 
reason, that the marked success of his ‘*The Shipwrecked Mariner,’’ 
shown at the international exhibition of 1862, is responsible for his 
insistent portrayal of the sad side, the harrowing moments of peasant 
life. Israéls once said to a friend of the writer: ‘‘ Life is serious, but 
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not lacrymose.’ And yet, since 1862, there has emanated from 
the artist’s studio a long series of canvases in which the lacrymose is 
the essential burden. 

Many can see in this emphasis of the sorrowful little more than a 
studio practice. Certainly Israéls’s case and Millet’s are in no sense 
comparable. Millet was born and brought up, and he painted all his 
life—a peasant. He felt the pinch of poverty and hardship—it is 
recorded of him that more than once he had to hypothecate his 
unfinished pictures to secure paint enough to finish them—and had 
ever thrust upon him the overwhelming sense of the sadness and 
sorrow of the people of his own class. It is only natural that he 
should paint, as he did, the abject, hopeless life of the peasant. 
Israéls was not born a peasant, did not feel the pinch of poverty, did 
not have thrust upon him in positive experience the sorrows of the 
peasant class. His knowledge of the Dutch peasants and fisher folk 
he painted was acquired in, to him, pleasant excursions from a well- 
equipped and well-stocked city home to the haunts of his subjects. 

Heine once said of Goethe: ‘‘I have come to like him better since 
he has moved my sympathies.’’ Israéls touched the public’s sympa- 
thies with ‘‘The Shipwrecked Mariner,’’ the most important canvas 
of his earlier days, and the one he has often said he would wish to be 
judged by. Did he realize that the public liked him better because 
he had touched its sympathies? Is the long series of canvases—and 
it is legion in number—in which sickness, sorrow, death, loneliness, 
shipwreck, 
squalor, 
toil, drudg- 
ery, decrep- 
itude, and 
the like are 
the burden 
of the pic- 
tures, a de- 
liberately 
adopted mé- 
tier? = Per- 
haps we 
have no 
right to in- 
quire. At 
any rate it 
would seem 
from his 
most nota- 
ble canvas- 
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friend Jan Veth has said, that *‘beauty to him lies in the silent woe 
with which the survivors stand in the house of death; in the attitude 
of the old wife left alone, who spreads her hands stiffly out to the 
fire, as though she might win a spark of life from the smouldering 
hearth; in the way in which the decrepit old man sits with resigned 
dejection in his gloomy hovel, staring into his old dog’s eyes; in the 
stupefied wretch who sits on a broken bench, where, behind him, his 





AFTER THE STORM 
By Josef Israéls 
Courtesy of Edward B. Butler 


dead wife lies stretched on her bed; in the woeful gleam in the eyes 
of the huckster, who sits in front of his dingy booth, with a motley 
collection of rags about his head, watching us so mysteriously; in the 
sad old woman who, with elbows wide apart on the table, her hands 
quietly folded, sits weary and alone in front of her meal; in the 
kindly but hard-set woman who, through wind and weather, tramps 
along field and road by her jolting dog-barrow, in a cruel struggle 
for existence; in the business of the fishermen and seafaring folk and 
their hard and simple labor; in the dignity of the patriarchal family 
that gathers round the dish; he sees beauty in everything which 
lays bare what lies mysteriously latent in poverty and privation and 
suffering, at the very roots of human life.’” A view borne out by works. 

It would not be strictly right to say, as a French critic has stated, 
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that all of Israéls’s canvases ‘‘sont peints d’ombre et de douleur.”’ 
But it is true that shadow and sorrow have so largely dominated his 
later and his best known works as to make him a pictorial specialist 
of the stern or the dark side of life. Even when the cruelty of for- 
tune and the irony of fate are not the special burden of his theme, a 
minor chord vibrates mournfully in a majority of his pictures. 
Indeed, this exploitation of the pathetic side of common life is one 





MY OWN OLD PLACE 
By Josef Israéls 
Courtesy of James R. Wilson 


of the artist’s most sharply defined departures from the traditional 
genre picture of the old Dutch school, which iaid no stress on sorrow. 

In adopting this specialty—one might as well call it such frankly 
—lIsraéls has been careful of two things, which are worth noting: 
While he has eschewed mere beauty of line and form, as apparently 
unworthy the attention of a painter whose chief concern is with a 
sentiment or a thought, he has yet avoided a crude acceptance of the 
ugly; and, on the other hand, he has uniformly emphasized the 
pathos of an incident and not the despair of a lot, as did Millet. 
Consequently, though so many of his peasant folk are caught and 
registered in moments when a delicate sympathy would prompt one 
to draw the curtain and let anguish weep itself into a brighter to-mor- 
row, his characters for the most part are all self-respecting, normal 
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peasants, narrow of life, and pinched of intellect it may be, but peas- 
ants as they exist in fact—in short, peasants who would be equally 
worthy and interesting subjects if made to express the delight and 
dignity rather than the onus of labor, the joyous rather than the 
serious moments of home life, the festival instead of the funeral. 

Indeed, one may doubt if this happy-hearted old painter has not 
circumscribed his art to its detriment, and in so doing has not in a 
very pronounced measure misrepresented his subjects, in treating life 
as though it were a tragedy, and the village home as though it were 
a vale of tears. It is not true that lowly life has a plentitude of 
sorrow and a paucity of joy, and there is no reason why the sick 
chamber, the funeral cortege, the anguish of bereavement, etc., 
should be depicted in peasant life any more than in more favored 
lots. Indeed, one cannot but think that Israéls has proved the futility 
of much of his best effort. His noblest pictures are those in which 
the minor chord, the note of despair, are wholly wanting—pictures, 
for instance, like ‘‘The Evening Meal’’ and ‘‘Round the Dish,’’ in 
which there is expressed simplicity, dignity, contentment, humble 
family pride, kindliness of heart—in short, those qualities which appeal 
imperatively to the normal heart, whether seen in the rich or the 
poor, at home or abroad. 

Better a pictorial rendition of Burns’s ‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night’’ or Longfellow’s ‘‘The Village Blacksmith,’’ which are the 
embodiment of a lithesome, contented, reverent spirit, than scenes 
of toil, tears, and travail, which in the hands of a weakling become 
driveling lacrymosity, and in the hands of a master become the means 
of impart- 
ing an un- 
welcome if 
not an un- 
wholesome 
impression. 
In other 
words, the 
happy real- 
ism of Is- 
raéls’s sec- 
ond period, 
and_ those 
pictures of 
thethird pe- 
riod which 
depart least 
radically 
from the 
tenor of 
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those of the second, must be regarded as the 
artist’s noblest, most wholesome. most vital 
art. 

As regards draughtsmanship, technique, 
and coloring, Israéls’s defects are partly in- 
herent in the man and partly due to his early 
training. An acute student of his art has 
said that ‘‘he labored aimlessly and blundered 
to success,’’ and there is more truth than 
libel in this strong statement. A biographical 
note, perhaps, had better precede a discussion 
of the artist’s methods. 

Born in the interesting old city of Grénin- 
gen, in the north of Holland, of devout Jew- 
ish parents, early drilled in the Talmud, and 
destined for a rabbi, but later installed asa 
clerk in the office of a billbroker, the boy 
began his art work with practically no one 
but himself as his mentor, experimenting , ,.. 
first in black-and-white, and later copying * / 
lithographs in color, and using a palette that 
had little or no relation to the actual colors 
of nature. These early efforts were encour- c 
aged, and at length he was placed in the . 
studio of Jan Kruseman, an artist of mediocre 
attainments and comparatively no reputation. 
Then for two years he studied in Paris, first at the studio of Picot, a 
disciple of David, and later at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Finally, he 
returned to Holland and took up the life of a professional artist. 

His training at home and in Amsterdam was defective, and in 
Paris he was drilled in the technique then in vogue. Consequently 
when his student days were over and he assumed the work of a pro- 
fessional picture-maker, undertaking to perpetuate the glories of the 
Dutch school, he was handicapped in that he had not been trained to 
recognize even, to say nothing of following the essential character- 
istics that had made the Dutch school famous. If the old Dutch 
masters excelled in anything it was in their exceedingly able tech- 
nique, in their remarkable skill in draughtsmanship, and in their exact 
rendition of the surface of things. In all these regards Israéls was 
lamentably deficient. He had no adequate technique and little skill 
in the depiction of still life. 

Speaking of this weakness Jan Veth than whom Israéls never had 
a more sincere or appreciative critic, has said: ‘‘In Josef Israéls this 
fundamental Dutch quality is almost non-existent. It is wonderful 
how, with so little power of precise perception, this painter of real 
life has grown to be so great an artist. A piece of actuality, clearly 
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seen, line for line, tone on tone, with all that is cognizable—sheen 
and shadow, rigidity and softness, pliancy and solidity—is to be 
found in perfection in almost every old Dutch master; but will be 
looked for in vain in Israéls’s deeply impressive pictures. To appre- 
ciate him rightly, it is necessary to keep this difference clearly in 
mind. But the difference between the modern Dutchman and his 
matchless predecessors goes farther than this; the old Dutch painters 
with all their amazing accuracy of eye had also a well-tested tech- 
nique. Not only is Israéls devoid of that keenness of vision—in vain 
do we try to discover any system in his harmonious treatment and 
tentative technique—but the handling in any fine and genuine work 
by him is inscrutable. The choicest pictures by this master are 
painted in a truly mysterious way, simply by the nervous vigor of an 
untaught hand; with heavy sweeping shadows and thick patches of 
paint, which stand out in a wonderful mixture of sharp relief and dim 
confused distance; with soft hesitation and touches of crudely decisive 
certainty; with broad outlines and incisive emphasis. Ruggedness 
and tenderness, corruption and sweetness, whimsicality and decision 
are magically mingled there in dignified depth, with the most refined 
feeling—the most ductile language of the brush that is known to me.”’ 

Couched in brief phrase, this, then, is the essence of Israéls’s 
method—he works by intuition and gropes, uncertainly, laboriously 
toward a desired end. That end, it should be said, is invariably 
attained; but its attainment is due not so much to the man’s com- 
prehension and mastery of the means at the disposal of the painter, 
as to his devotion to a purpose and his willingness to struggle with a 
problem until he has mastered it to his own satisfaction. 

Speaking in general terms, his work lacks distinctive features— 
each part in the composition is co-ordinated with the other parts of 
the picture, each figure has its proper place, each tone is brought into 
harmony with the other tones in the color scheme. The result is a 
conception worked out, it is true, in a thoroughly well-balanced and 
forceful way, but, nevertheless, in a way that leaves the means just 
beyond comprehension. To him the adventitious circumstances 
which so many painters see and emphasize for effect, are but second- 
ary and trifling; and the inner life, the significance, be it thought or 
sentiment, of what he wishes to portray is the all important. 

Max Rooses says, and perhaps not without reason, that ‘‘he 
brought about a revolution in painting by reforming the part played 
by light and color; these were no longer independent in their strength 
and brilliancy, but mingled, dissolved, melted into a whole, in which 
all is equal, all is adequate, nothing dominating, nothing yielding.’’ 
This co-ordination of all the parts of his composition, this blending 
of lights and shadows into a subdued something akin to a neutral 
effect, this prohibition of striking accents and contempt for brilliant 
passages, this studied striving for a desired impression in which there 
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are the fewest possible elements on which the mind can lay hold, are 
essential characteristics of Israéls’s art, and these characteristics have 
become more pronounced, more fixed and invariable, as the painter’s 
art has become more mature. Early efforts are quite unlike later work. 

His first efforts 
at historical paint- 
ing may perhaps be 
regarded as a mere 
concession to the 
times; as such they 
were the least indi- 
vidual, the least 
forceful. The can- 
vases in which he 
essayed to be an 
exponent of the 
lithesome and the 
winsome were the 
products of transi- 
tion, in which the 
artist was earnestly 
seeking a métier 
suited to his genius. 
In his-later works, 
after experiments 
and vacillation, Is- 
raéls becomes the 
rabbi, for which his 
father destined him, 
and for which his 
Talmudic studies 
fitted him—a 
preacher in paint. 
His canvases are 
homilies, and per- 
haps he felt, as psvepie 
many another _ By Josef Israéls 
preacher in words 
has felt, that mere rhetoric—and there is rhetoric in painting and 
music just as much as in the verbal address—was out of keeping 
with the truth to be enforced or the lesson to be imparted. 

Some one has defined eloquence as earnestness, in which choice of 
words, modulations of tone, and studied gestures are forgotten, 
ignored, or contemned. In this sense Israéls’s paintings are elo- 
quent—they are the direct, unadorned discourse of a moralist prone 
to dwell on the sober, if not the somber, side of life, and it must be 
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frankly admitted that the means of expression employed—composi- 
tion, coloring, treatment—are eminently suited to the painter’s aim. 
Whether this proneness to preach and this predilection to dwell upon 
the dark side of human experience is a personal bias or a racial trait 
it might be hazardous to venture. Veth, however, offers a sugges- 
tion which is worth consideration, and which I therefore transcribe. 








THE REPAST 
By Josef Israéls 


**Do not ask him,’’ says he, ‘‘to give you harmonious grace or 
sustained rapture. He would drag you through the involved pictur- 
esqueness of squalid existences. Is this part of his Jewish descent, 
and is it the fact that an Israelite by nature is unable to take an 
objective view of the visible world for the mere pleasure of the eye, 
that an object does not arouse his true sympathy till he can see in it 


* an embodiment of some human thought and feeling? It may be so. 


The truth is that these sensitive men with the clear sparkle in their 
eyes, and the strongly cut lines in their faces, are fitted beyond others 
to see through concrete matter with extreme keenness; and it cer- 











WAITING AND WATCHING 
By Josef Israéls 
Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 
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tainly is remarkable that in 
Judaism, strictly speaking, 
no part is assigned to the 
craving for a world beyond 
which characterizes other 
races. Thus no spiritual de- 
sires, no rejoicing, no sound- 
ing chords, are to be dis- 
cerned in Israéls’s creations; 
but they are filled with such 
moving sighs as proceed not 
from seraphs, but from the 
stricken sons of Cain. Only 
once do I remember having 
seen a more ideal subject 
treated by Israéls—a_ girl 
playing a harp; but how far 
was even this fanciful water- 
color from suggesting an 
ethereal being. The gentle 
melancholy of the sad face 
was precisely the grief of the 
young peasant mothers which 
he has rendered with such 





poetry and realism; and the almost trivial harpist, sitting in a tender 
atmosphere, remains to me the most perfect image of Israéls’s Muse— 
a Muse who lends pathos to all that is gross and earthly, and wants 
to see the tenderest strengthened by the stress of a hard life.”’ 


FREDERICK W. MORTON. 
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In her ‘‘ Vision of Poets’’ Mrs. Browning has perhaps written the 
finest appreciation the world may find, in so small a compass, of the 
poet Euripides: 


“Our Euripides, the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common, 
Till they rose to touch the spheres!”’ 


He belongs to the morning time, and lives so deeply in the primitive 
and permanent that whenever men in recent days touch the essential 
and primal, something sings in the spirit of Euripides. Robert 
Browning speaks of these unique moments in life when the streams 
at the heart of things flow forth, and when one is enchanted by a 
‘*sunset touch’’ or ‘‘some chorus from Euripides.’’ One has to go 
back to an earlier age than ours to find a parallel for the greatest of 
modern Dutch painters, who lately was signally honored at The Hague. 
Josef Israéls, who is 
a Hebrew of the He- 
brews, ‘‘of the stock of 
Israel, of the Tribe of 
Benjamin,’’ is yet so 
much more than an 
‘*Israelite in deed and 
in truth,’’ as was Na- 
thaniel of old, that he 
illustrates in the simplic- 
ity and beauty of his life, 
as well as in the fluency 
and power of his art, 
the true Greek spirit. 
He is the Euripides of 
modern pictorial art. No 
man approaches him in 
the humanizing influence 
which he has exercised 
to the utter demolition 
of the inhuman and to 
the partial destruction of 
the unhuman in the 
painting of pictures. 
Milletwiththe French ppy_anp-Ink SKETCH 
peasant and Burns with By Josef Israéls 
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the Scotch peasant touch less strongly and tenderly the chords divine 
which vibrate through the human. I once asked a distinguished 
tragedian why he did not reproduce Browning’s drama of ‘‘Strafford.’’ 
I did think that Macready scarcely gave either Browning or ‘‘Straf- 
ford’’ a fair chance many years ago. The modern tragedian, whose 
every look and syllable are art itself, told me that ‘‘Strafford’’ lacked 
‘‘human interest.’’ No artist is his total self until he invests all his 
powers and experiences in the character he portrays. It is impos- 





ORIGINAL ETCHING 
By Joseph Israéls 


sible to do this in ‘‘Strafford,’’ for he and his career do not manifest 
the primal and ineradicable emotions, ideas, and purposes of humanity. 

On the other hand, Josef Israéls has painted the heart of the 
human child so completely, even in his treatment of the oldest of his 
characters—for his figures are nothing less than characters—and he 
has also discovered for us the significance of laborious age, or resist- 
less strength of body and mind, even in the smallest tot playing with 
boats upon a little ocean of his own, that one must turn to him as 
one turns to a supreme poet for the interpretation of himself. The 
secret of this magnificent sweep of things and of the validity of his 
interpretation lies wholly in his personality. He is one of those who 
illustrate the truth of the saying that ‘‘we are all human, yet some of 
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A SON OF THE PEOPLE 


By Josef Israéls 
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us are more so than others.’’ Israéls’s humanity, considered as a 
factor for discovering and interpreting the human phases of this uni- 
verse, is an item of character, and therefore is always in evidence. We 
feel it in his paintings, so appealingly eloquent everywhere, because 
it is of him, and is therefore not less convincing when one is admitted 
into the home and life of this 
true grandson of Rembrandt. 
Whatever a man is by birth 
and tradition and hereditary 
equipment, if he lives deeply 
and broadly enough, he will 
strike out into the deep, rich 
humanity which is larger than 
himself and root himself there. 
This is illustrated in the fact 
that there is a Greek element 
easily discernible when the ex- 
tremities of Israéls’s power are 
called upon. He is cosmopol- 
itan and ageless. It is like 
living in an age entirely as 
Ruskin says, ‘‘the greatest men, 
whether poets or historians, 
live by constant law,’’ and at 
the same time, living through 
the age into the ageless, as did 
Shakespeare and Rembrandt, 
touching the universal, or at 
least finding a symbolism which 
helps both the temporal and 
the eternal to understand one 
another. Every Dutch item 
in Israéls product is fruit from 
the all-human tree. PEN-AND-INK SKETCH 
AsI have watched him, paint- 3 Joseph Israéls 

ing with the ardor and devotion 

with which Isaiah prophesied and David ruled in Israel, he seemed to 
be uttering that one prayer from one of the Psalms most familiar 
to his boyhood: *‘Open Thou mine eyes, and I will behold wondrous 
things out of Thy law.’’ Here was a Jew so intensely living his life 
that his essential humanity burned through it. He went into the 
larger from the less only by being utterly loyal to the less. It took 
years for Israé]s to find himself more than a Jewish pharisee in think- 
ing and in art expression. In his emancipation from hard formulary 
he, like the great Jew Jesus, appealed to the mightier, fresher, and 
essential Hebrewdom, which was quite overgrown with the traditions 
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THE SHIPWRECKED MARINER 


‘ 


By Josef Israéls 


of scribe and phdrisee. But Israéls has left many a canvas, which 
shows that he was a true son of the law. After a few years of labori- 
ous legalism (which is always necessary in order that we may get 
from our Sinai to our Calvary in anything), there rose a spirit of free- 
dom and power within Israéls, which at length got beyond all ‘‘the 
mint, anise, and cumin of the law,’’ and found the artistic gospel 
which was in Franz Hals, Rembrandt, and Ver Meer of Delft, as it 
was a religious gospel in Isaiah the prophet and David the singer. 
It was love triumphant, not over law, but by law, and through law. 
When he was a child in Gréningen at ten years of age, his atten- 
tion was given to the Talmud, and-for several years he was spoken of 
as the coming rabbi. He has been credited with keeping up his 
studies in rabinical lore, and with a profound mastery of the litera- 
tures of the Jaw and the prophets. His art-method has grown only 
as his character-method. Faithfulness to the few things alone has 
made him ruler over many things. Personally, and from a literary 
and philosophical point of view, he is one of the interesting, and I 
shall say impressive, men of modern times. All the fine experience 
of soul which the Hebrew nation may have rescued from eloquent 
prophets, deep-toned psalmists, valiant kings, and aspiring servants 
of God everywhere, while these have been led through ages of grief 
and joy, now by the waters of Babylon and now before the marble- 
turreted temples of Jerusalem, has wrought upon this face and head, 
creating also the attitude of bodily grace, inspiring the vigor and 
nobility which are but outward expressions of that inner reality 
whose influence the history of art will never forget—Josef Israéls. 
There is a kind of Anglo-Saxon particularly in evidence to-day 
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who is so little in spirit and so great in form only, that he preserves 
for us only the peculiarities of the Saxon. He is very much of a 
force in a falling market, as life’s commerce goes on. He cheapens 
everything. Here is a Jew so careless of literalism and form, and so 
suffused and exalted by the spiritual qualities of that most insistent 
and self-evidencing race, that we realize’ in him, not a single pecu- 
liarity of his own people, but a mental and a spiritual cosmopolitanism, 
fascinating if it were not so nearly majestic. In the drawing which 
represents his being presented at the Royal Academy in London this 
spring, by the larger and handsome Alima-Tadema, only Israéls’s 
back is seen, but the whole man is there, and no one would mistake 
this vibrant and intense physical personality for anything else than 
the intrument of a high and beautiful soul. It is so in his art, for 
wherever anything of his appears, it is incontestably of Israéls and of 
all of him. No one who has beheld one of the many attestations of 
honor and reverence given to him by the people at Amsterdam and 
The Hague can fail to recognize the fact that he is the indubitable 
and worthy center of it all. As I saw the vast and brilliant audience 
which ranged from orchestra boxes to highest gallery, and observed 
the blaze of those gems which had long been possessed by the aristo- 





RETURNING HOME 
By Josef Israé!s 
Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 
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cratic families of Holland, I thought only the prima donna might 
punctuate the glory with a personal presence to be recognized. The 
most charming of modern singers was, however, wisely waiting to 
come to her own laurels at a later moment. A greater personality 
would first give piquancy to the scene. From an unobserved door- 
way, quite in front of the audience, came an insignificant, trembling 
figure, crowned with snowy white hair, and triumphant with three 
score years and ten of achievement. He was in evening dress, and 
wore medals of his various orders. They seemed almost too numer- 
ous for so slight and unimposing a figure. In an instant the whole 
audience was upon its feet; a smile from the venerated artist made 
the jewels more radiant, and the great assemblage stood until Josef 
Israéls had taken his seat. 

All arts, pursuits, and achievements of men are interesting to this 
open-eyed human being. I once sent to him asa gift the ‘‘ Autobi- 
ography of Joseph Jefferson.’’ His letter in reply is so characteristic 
of vigorous and many-sided mentality that I venture to print it, even 
with the quaint and charming mistakes which the great Dutchman 
makes in handling English: 

4 
My DEAR SIR: > 

Many thanks for your kind letter and for your conversation with Joseph Jefferson 
through which I come in the possession of the fine volume of the autobiographies of 
your friend. He is a very pleasant story teller, and I shall send him reciprocally a 


ook that I wrote in Dutch, but who also is translated in English. It is my voyage 
in Spain, and illustrated by myself. As 1 do not know the address of Mr. Jefferson, 





FROM SHADOW INTO SUNLIGHT 
By Josef Israéls 
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THE CANAL 
By Josef Israéls 


you will, perhaps, be so friendly to send. I was wondered about the fine engravings 
on the autobiography and how good is it printed and edited. I have not yet been 
quite through it, but the part I read is very interesting and amusing, and | would not 
wait too long for thanking you and the author. Therefore this:—Ar?¢ zs a common- 
wealth for ttself and to deal with members of that community has for me always a 


great charm. Believe me, dear sir, 
s 


Affectionately yours, 
JOSEF ISRAELS, 


The commonwealth of which he speaks is broadly represented in his 
library and studio, on the tables of which one will see magazines in 
all modern languages of culture, fine drawings from continental and 
oriental studios, choice bits of sculpture, and the portraits of his 
friends. 

As an author of the book on Spain, he is luminous, full of humor, 
and most interesting and instructive when, for example, he speaks of 
Velasquez and Rembrandt: 

‘* “Eh bien!’ said my French friend. ‘Was I exaggerating when 
I talked to you about the glorious Velasquez?’ 

‘*Erens pointed out that it was the fashion lately to place Velas- 
quez above Rembrandt. 

‘* “That is true,’ I replied, ‘I have heard it said; but I think the 
opinion frivolous. For, although Velasquez is an exceptional painter, 
so is Rembrandt, and he is much more besides. If Rembrandt had 
never taken a brush in hand, his etchings alone would have placed 
him among the foremost creative artists. The excellence of his talent 
as a painter is but a small portion of all that combines to form the 
enormous genius of this jewel with its many facets, his imagination, 
his simplicity, the poetry of his somber, mysterious effects, the depth 
and virtuosity of his workmanship. Velasquez never painted heads 
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like the Staalmeesters. The hair lives, the eyes look at you, the 
foreheads wrinkle at you. This is my first visit to Madrid, and I 
rejoice at being able to enjoy this, to me, new talent of Velasquez. 
But when I look at his masterpiece, ‘Las Lanzas,’ and think of 
Rembrandt’s ‘Night Watch,’ I continue to regard the Spanish chef 
ad’ wuvre with the greatest appreciation and delight, but in my 
thoughts I fall back before the ‘Night Watch’ as before a miracle. 
There you have a breadth of brush that no one has ever equaled. 
All of which painting is capable is united in that: fidelity to nature 
and fantasy, the loftiest masterliness of execution, and in addition 
a sorcery of light and shadow that is all his own. Rembrandt’s was 
an unique 
mind, in 
which the 
mystic po- 
etry of the 
North was 
combined 
with the 
warmth 
and virtu- 
osity of the 
South. 
The work of 
Velasquez, 
on the oth- 
peenen THE SEA er hand, 
y Josef Israéls 

glows calm- 


ly and peacefully from these glorious walls. He works, but does not 
contend; he feels gloriously, but wages no combat; Rembrandt’s 
gloomy silence in darkness, his striving after the infinite and inex- 
plicable, are unknown to him; serene and sure he sits enthroned 
upon the high place which he has made his; but Velasquez’s art 
embraces only his own surroundings, whereas Rembrandt's plays its 
part in every human life, and in addition strives after the historic and 
the unseen.’ ”’ 

If the finest thought and enterprise of the greatest of Hebrews 
have ever disclosed their true roots, it is in the fact that they have 
led civilization to enthrone the little child instead of the pretentious 
scholiast or the bejeweled monarch. This is precisely what Israéls 
has done with the art of painting. Hebrew of the Hebrews, he has 
*‘set the child in the midst of them,’’ and he has said, ‘‘Except ye 
become as little children, ye cannot enter the heaven which I feel in 
my heart.’’ 

Another phase of the matter is this: he has irradiated life’s com- 
monplace with the glory of the human soul at its highest. Fisher- 
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men and their toils, plain mothers with their children in cradles, and 
aged scribes or old-clothes sellers, have marched along in the proces- 
sion with his wonderful and unsurpassed delineation of the grandeur 
of Saul, king of Israel. No man, save Robert Browning, has been 
at once so poetic 
and_ philosophic 
in interpreting 
the David of 
Saul’s tragic 
hour. But na- 
ture, aside from 
man, is equally 
responsible to 
him, for paradox 
that it may be, 
nature is never 
separable from 
man in his eyes. 
The range of in- 
terpretation of 
humanity mani 
fested in the 
multitude of 
small and great 
which he _ has 
placed upon his 
canvases is not 
less wonderful 
when the skies, 
for example, of 
his pictures are 
studied with ref- 
erence to the 
moods of mind 
which they indi- 
- A YOUNG SEMSTRESS 
Israéls does By Josef Israéls 

not live in a duo- 

verse, least of all in a mu/ti-verse, but in a wmi-verse. If a man is 
pulling a boat along a canal, and indicating to us the long way which 
goes through age to death, the skies above him are quivering with 
the moment in which every afternoon drops into eventide. No one 
since Rembrandt has so made the physical universe, which both of 
them have drawn upon but sparsely, so palpitant with human emo- 
tion, sympathy, desire, and an aspiration entirely human. _Israéls 
might have been one of the great landscape-painters of all time. He 
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By Josef Israéls 
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has the directness of nature. A great painting must be full of 
vision, but not of re-vision. He has the visual power, and with 
it the virtuosity characteristic of Hals. A thoroughly systematic 
mind, like every man of genius, he is not a slave to a system. 
A man who can grow after seventy-five years have gone over 
him and through him to the superlative power which creates the 
‘*Saul’’ and ‘‘The Scribe,’’ is far beyond the possibility of man- 
nerism. Israéls has lived for this harvest of energy, insight, 





THE EVENING MEAL 
By Josef Israéls 


fluency, and adequacy of expression. In every artist’s experience, 
intention and achievement, impression and expression, must be as 
nearly identical in the moment and motive as possible. In the crea- 
tion of the mightier canvases of Israéls, these were contemporaneous. 
This is the divine quality of art. ‘‘God said: let there be light, and 
there was light.”’ 

Mighty old man! The little aged body thou hast lived in and 
transfigured will fall away soon! Thou hast dealt with immortalities 
so patiently and joyously, that thou hast caught the breath of an 
endless future! 

FRANK W. GUNSAULUS, 
President of Armour Institute, Chicago. 








ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


The exhibition of French art of the eighteenth century, which 
was held at Brussels during the last month, under the special patron- 
age of King Leopold, was one of the highest interest to all students 
of that prolific period, when admirable workmanship seconded artistic 
inspiration. A splendid collection of tapestries from the Garde 
Meuble was loaned by the government, so that the national manu- 
factures of Gobelins, Beauvais, and Aubusson were magnificently 
represented. Pictures by the ‘‘grands et petits maitres’’ of the 
period-Watteau, Nautier, Boucher, Pater, Fragonard, Lancret, etc., 
were displayed in abundance, besides marbles, brasses, china, jewels, 
and rare and precious art baubles of every kind and description. 

& The Paris Salon des Femmes Peintres et Sculpteurs will hold its 
regular annual exhibition in the Grand Palais in the Champs Elysées 
from February 14 to March 14. Mme. V. D. Bréton has recently 
been elected president of this organization. 

# The new president, succeeding Bouguereau of the Société des 
Artistes Frangais, is Tony Robert Fleury. The Grand Palace in the 
Champs Elysées, where the election was held, presented a scene of 
great animation. The other candidates were Fremlet, a sculptor; 
Cormon, a painter; and Menot, an architect. The society preferred 
to have a painter succeed a painter. His principal works are ‘‘Le 
Dernier Jour de Corinthe,’’**‘ Les Danaides,’’ and ‘‘ Vauban a Belfort.”’ 
# The Corporation of London has presented to the Corporation of 
Ottawa, Canada, a series of medals struck by order of the London 
organization, as well as a number of books printed at its command. 
Ottawa is building a new library, where these medals and books will 
be preserved. In date the medals run from 1831, ‘‘Opening of 
London Bridge,’’ to 1900, ‘‘Sending of the London Imperial Volun- 
teers to South Africa.”’ 

# A French sculptor, M. Charpentier, and a Belgian sculptor, M. 
Meunier, have completed a design for the Zola monument which will 
symbolize Zola’s novels, ‘‘Travail’’ and ‘‘ Fécondité.”’ 

# The city council of St. Petersburg, Russia, offers a premium to 
those who will in future assist in beautifying the national capital, for 
it has declared that it is henceforth its intention to exempt from tax- 
ation all new buildings which shall be adjudged not only useful, but 
ornamental. This, it is to be presumed, applies to interior decora- 
tion as well as to the architecture of the buildings. There may be a 
hint for activity in a legislative way for some of our art societies, 
such as the Society of Mural Painters, the Sculpture Society, and the 
Architectural League, all headed, as a matter of course, by the Fine 
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Arts Federation in co-operation with the Municipal Art Commission, 
and for organizations of similar character throughout the country. 
# The government of Holland recently appointed an art commission 
to superintend the collection in Holland of art works for the St. Louis 
Exposition. Eleven rooms in the Fine Arts Building in St. Louis, 
between those of the American and German exhibits, have been 
assigned to Holland. The 
well-known marine artist, H. 
W. Mesdag, who gave a year Cy 
ago a collection of paintings oo 
by the Barbizon painters to 
the museum at The Hague, 
has been chosen by the gov- 
ernment of Holland as presi- 
dent of the commission. 
Willy Martens has been ap- 
pointed secretary and Hubert 
Vos, of New York, royal 
acting commissioner. Mr. 
Martens will arrive in America 
in April to assist Mr. Vos in 
the hanging of the collection 
at St. Louis. 

#® An ingenious swindler in 
‘‘high art’’ was recently 
brought to light by a case in 
the Paris courts. A picture 
dealer named Bureau _ had 
been disposing of false Corots, 
Millets, Harpignies, etc., to 
private collectors at fancy 
prices. A purchaser of one 
of the Harpignies, suddenly 
became suspicious of its gen- 
uineness and showed it to the artist himself. The latter denied 
being the painter. Then an investigation was made, and it was found 
that Bureau was carrying on a regular trade in landscape paintings 
of the Corot and Millet period. An artist named Reynolds made 
the copies, then M. Bureau submitted them to a process to give them 
the air of not being new and appended the signatures of the famous 
landscape artists. 

# Adolf von Menzel has been telling a Berlin journal things out of 
school with regard to the training of artists. Neither schools nor 
‘‘movements”’ should be encouraged with honors and diplomas. If 
a movement or a school has the requisite stuff in it, there will be no 
trouble about honors and prizes. ‘‘I am of the opinion,’’ said he, 
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‘‘that great and good things may spring from any school; in the end 
the only question is whether they have done thorough work. It is 
not the school but the individual—that is my solution of the prob- 
lem! Who can say what will be the result of the present efforts? 
Perhaps they will 
throw off their 
cinders, perhaps 
the cinders will 
clog the growth 
of art.”’ 
# The picture 
exhibition which 
is held every year 
at the Parnassum, 
in Athens, has 
been formally 
opened by Prince 
Nicholas. A large 
number of Greek 
artists, both living 
in Greece and in 
foreign countries, 
sent in works, with 
the result that the 
Salon of this year 
is*the largest ever 
held in Athens. 
& Fashion rules 
the works of even 
the old masters. 
Just at present 
paintings by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence 
are the vogue in 
London, and par- 
ticular prominence 
SAILING THE BOAT is to be given to 
By Josef Israéls works by that 
painter at the 
winter exhibition of old masters at the Royal Academy. The revival 
of interest in this famous English painter’s work is said to be due to 
the French appreciation of its excellence. There is chance for cyni- 
cal remark here concerning the judgment which values its own accord- 
ing to foreign standards. One might suppose that the English 
nation would stand by its own opinions, irrespective of what the 
people of other nations might think of its art products. 
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By Josef Israéls 


MAKING THE TROUSSEAU 
By Josef Israéls 








CURRENT NOTES ON ART SALES 


The sale of the Matthiessen collection in the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries, New York, came to an end after six days of spirited bid- 
ding and high prices. The total realized was $101,349.60. Jacques 
Seligman paid $5,000 for a Louis XV. drawing-room suite of nine 
pieces. A mosaic, ‘‘Flirtation,’’ by A. Sandrini, after the painting 
by F. Vinea, went to C. E. Clark for $405. Mrs. Adolph Schmidt 
gave $775 for a seventeenth-century Flemish tapestry; $620 for 
another representing ‘‘The Dinner-Horn,’’ and $425 for an Aubusson 
tapestry panel of flowers and fruit. A First Empire Hall clock, 
mahogany case, with gilt-bronze mounts, playing three tunes (Bofen- 
schen, Paris) given by Napoleon I. to his sister the Queen of Naples, 
started at $200 and was bid in at $300 by G. Blumenthal. Two 
ivory miniatures brought the top prices in this section. They went 
to Mr. Stafford and Mr. McCormick at $200 and $225 each. Mr. 
Stafford also bought a mosaic of an interior of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
made in the ateliers of the Vatican. L.A. Lanther secured two 
choice pieces of lapis-lazuli, one a miniature frame of covered ivory 
and lapis-lazuli for $360, and the other, a lapis-lazuli and enameled 
and jeweled silver gilt salver at $830. A bronze clock, a replica of 
one made for the Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, was bid in by 
Mrs. Albert Bierstadt for $710. Jacques Seligman bought a Renais- 
sance Flemish tapestry with emblematic figures for $1,425; a large 
verdure tapestry for $2,100; three Louis XVI. shaped doorway 
tapestries for $650 apiece. S. Chait paid $800 for a Louis XVI. 
ivory table with finely chiseled bronze mounts, from the Alphonse 
de Rothschild collection, for which Mr. Matthiessen is said to have 
paid $5,000. The prize piece of the Matthiessen collection, an 
antique Limoges enamel plaque, was purchased by Duveen Bros. at the 
sale during one of the most spirited sessions for $7,500. Another bit 
of Limoges enamel, a tiny memorandum tablet case mounted in gold 
and set with diamonds, sold to Jacques Seligman for $3,000. Deal- 
ers secured most of the best pieces. The First Empire furniture and 
china commanded high figures, a commode selling for $1,600, a 
banquet service for $650, and a white and gold Sévres dinner service 
with the Napoleon crest, the gift of Napoleon to his sister, Pauline 
Borghese, brought $325. A bronze group, the only replica of the 
“‘Huntsman and Dogs,’’ by P. J. Mene, in the Louvre, was bid up 
to $575. Mrs. Ryerson paid $700 for eight chairs of mahogany 
upholstered in Gobelin tapestry. Other furniture sold as follows: A 
sofa, armchair, and side chair in Bellville tapestry, Louis XV., $505 ; 
a rosewood and mahogany commode of the same period, $405; a 
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Louis XV. desk $250; a Louis XVI. cabinet, with Vernis Martin 
panels; $325; and two divans of the same period, $380. Two Louis 
XV. clocks were sold. One from Versailles brought $650, the other 
$225. One of the small bits of antique ivory carving, an equestrian 
figure in ivory and silver, jeweled, brought $400. Two large com- 
panion vases in soft paste Sévres, signed ‘‘E. Siefferd,’’ sold for $1,020. 
Another signed ‘‘A. Fangerm’’ brought $780. H. Pennington bought 
a Royal Vienna vase 
signed ‘‘O. Swier- 
zina,’’ for $700. Mac- 
cari’s cartoon of the 
frescoes for the Senate 
House of Rome were 
sold at low prices. 
They were as follows: 
‘*Regulus Taking 
Leave of Rome,’’ $250; 
‘*Cicero Denouncing 
Cataline,’’ $110; ‘‘The 
Blind Censor,’’ $200; 
**Carus Dentatus in his 
Cell,’’ $70; and ‘‘De- 
fiance of Papirus,’’ 
$105. James McCor- 
mick of Brooklyn was 
the purchaser. Four 
smaller panels by the 
same artist brought 
$40, $21, $35, and $56, 
respectively. These 
cartoons were sold as a 
part of the collection 
of etchings, engrav- o anes 

ings, and water-colors. By Josef leratls 

The highest price 

reached for prints was for Jacquet’s etching of Meissonier’s ‘‘ Fried- 
land,’’ Arthur Tooth & Son paying $550 for it. C.W. Kraushaar paid 
$105 for the ‘‘ Parting Day,’’ an etching after Leader; the same sum 
was paid for the etching, ‘‘Noonday Rest,’’ after Jules Bréton, and 
J. R. Davis gave $115 for one of Haig’s etchings. A crayon drawing 
of Bismarck by F. von Lenbach brought $90. 

& The sale of the pastels, water-colors, and oils of the late J. Wells 
Champney realized $23,632.50. The following is a list of paintings 
sold, purchasers, and prices realized: Original Pastels—‘‘ Lucile,’’ 
R. H. Halstead, $105; ‘*Beatrix,’’ Mrs. George E. Dodge, $165; 
‘*The Toreador’s Daughter,’’ E. C. Converse, $205; ‘‘Pearls and 
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Lillies,’’ R. H. Ingersoll, $145; ‘‘*The Antiquary’s Daughter,’’ Mrs. 
George E. Dodge, $180; ‘‘Hesitation,’’ Delmonico Gallery, $180; 
‘* Hours of Idleness,’’ Andrew W. Rose, $100; ‘‘In Pensive Thought,”’ 
W. Evarts Benjamin, $170; ‘‘Phcebe,’’ Mrs. C. L. Hackstaff, $200; 
‘*Regret,’’ E. L. Saird, $210; ‘‘A Gypsy,’’ Ingersoll, $105; ‘‘Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo,’* E. C. Converse, $100; ‘‘Sad Memories,’’ Gail B. 
Munsil, $1,000; ‘‘La 
Marquise,’’ H. L. Sat- 
terlee, $175. Copies 
in pastel — “‘ Portrait 
of Mr. Angerstein, 
After Sir Thomas 
Lawrence,’’ Charles 
Pfizer, $110; ‘‘ Robin- 
etta,’’ Richmond by 
order, $120; ‘‘The 
Countess of Gram- 
mont, After Sir Peter 
Lely,’’ Eugene Aen- 
stein, $200; ‘‘The In- 
fant Samuel, After Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,”’ 
Franks, $130; ‘‘Miss 
Baillie,’’ Richmond 
on order, $130; ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and _ Child, 
After Botticelli,’’ 
Kurdler Co., $180; 
**Madonna and Child, 
After Picture Attrib- 
uted to Raphael,”’ 
Knoedler & Co., $180; 
**Portrait of Hen- 
se drickji Stoffens, After 
hy tend tentiie Rembrandt,’’ Knoed- 
ler & Co., $200; 
‘*Portrait of Himself, by Anthony Van Dyck, $300. 
& Some remarkable prices were realized in London recently during 
the course of a sale of old English plate. A set of six Charles I.'s 
apostle spoons went for £280 ($1,400), and another similar set brought 
£150 ($750). A Queen Anne large two-handled cup, or porringer, 
dated 1703 sold for £140 ($700), being at the rate of 120 shillings 
($30) an ounce. Then there was a Charles II. tankard, dated 1683, 
which went for £243 ($1,215), being at the rate of 145 shillings ($36) 
an ounce, and a Charles II. plain tankard sold for £130 ($650), or 
100 shillings ($25) an ounce. 
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A RAY OF SUNSHINE 
By Josef Israéls 

















SOME AMERICAN ART BOOKBINDERS 


The writer of this article has, within the past year and a half, had 
the pleasure of arranging three exhibitions of the work of American 


‘fart’’ bookbinders, two in 
Richmond, Indiana, and 
one recently in Indianapo- 
lis, the latter placed with 
the annual exhibition of 
the art-crafts given by the 
Indianapolis Sketching 
Club. The aim has been 
in all three to make the ex- 
hibitions comprehensive 
and representative of the 
best that is being done in 
the art of bookbinding in 
this country. While the 
exhibitions were given to 
exploit the work of Ameri- 
cans primarily, a few ex- 
amples of the work of for- 
eigners were also shown, 
but the object has been 
chiefly to bring some of the 
less known workers in this 
art to public notice, as well 
as those who have come 
into a reputation. 

There has been a vast 
deal of meaningless chatter 
of one sort and another 
within the past few years 
over what is vaguely, and 
in the opinion of a good 
many persons anomalously, 
termed ‘‘arts and crafts,”’ 





A STUDY 
By Josef Israéls 


exhibitions of strange and incomprehen- 


sible objects under this head having become a feature of various 
alleged ‘‘art centers,’” where frequently are displayed occasional 
genuine objects of art, whose originators have strongly protested 
against having them designated as the product of a ‘‘craft.”” The 


extreme absurdity of this 


combination of words was illustrated by 


the head-lines in a provincial paper some time since, which announced 
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in no uncertain terms that 
the ‘‘arts and crafts at the 
art exhibit’’ was one of the 
‘*features.’’ The originators 
of what is called the ‘‘arts 
and crafts moveinent”’ 
doubtless had a sane and in- 
telligent notion of what was 
intended by this nomencla- 
ture, but it has been so 
overworked and misused by 
faddists and other tiresome 
persons who fancy them- 
selves the artistic elect, that 
artist and philistine alike are 
weary indeed and the public 
merely amused. 

As to the art of book- 
binding, the English lan- 
guage has no adequate term 
for what is generally called 
the ‘‘bookbinder.’’ To the 
public this generally means 
the artist who decorates the 
ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING cover. Frequently this is 
By Peter Verburg the case. Often the whole 

process may be the work 
of one person, bookbinding, as is well known, being roughly divided 
into two parts, ‘‘forwarding’’ and ‘‘finishing,’’ the former covering 
the work done up to the decoration of the back, the latter referring 
to the cover and the design thereon. This is, of course, speaking 
in the large. The work of forwarding, while not so patent, must, of 
course, be perfect or the work of finishing will be made difficult and 
ineffective. It is an art that calls for the greatest accuracy in detail, 
exactness, and appreciation of form, as well as of a fine feeling for 
the decorative. 

The reproductions given here are of books shown at the Indian- 
apolis exhibition, and while in some cases they are hardly represent- 
ative of the work of some of the best known workers, notably Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Zahn, they are still interesting. 

The most striking and effective display at this exhibition was 
made by Miss Ellen Gates Starr, of Chicago, and her pupil, Peter 
Verburg. Miss Starr is without doubt one of the most notable of 
contemporaneous art bookbinders, being regarded as one of the lead- 
ing workers in this art in the United States, her product showing a 
perfection in the mechanical details and a brilliancy in design not 
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often excelled. Although she has studied with Mr. Cobden-Sander- 
son, her work is entirely free from that rather slavish imitation so 
frequently seen in his pupils. Mr. Verburg bids fair to become a 
distinguished exponent of this art, his designs betraying a certain 
fancy and ornateness which make them a delight to the connoisseur 
and collector, one of his books shown at Indianapolis having in a 
certain light all the effect of a jewel. 

Perhaps one of the most original of those known as Americans is 
Miss Alice McCulloch, of New York, whose work has been seen but 
two or three times in public in this country, although her work is 
well known in England, some of her designs having been reproduced 
in several English art magazines. A native of Montreal, Miss McCul- 
loch’s studies were chiefly carried on at the Glasgow School of Art, 
she having had charge, with one or two others, of the bookbinding 
exhibit at the Glasgow Exposition in tg01. Miss McCulloch dis- 
plays distinct origi- 
nality witha charm- 
ing restraint in 
decorative mottf. 
Some of the most 
striking books 
shown at Indianap- 
olis were from the 
hand of Miss Mar- 
guerite Lahey, of 
Brooklyn, her work 
having first been 
seen by the public 
a year ago, this 
being but the third 
time she has per- 
mitted examples of 
her work to be in- 
cluded in an exhibi- 
tion. Miss Lahey, 
although a_begin- 
ner in this art, 
shows the greatest 
promise. She isa 
pupil of Alfred 
Schlemming, and 
has just returned 
from a lengthy stay 
in Paris, where she 
has been studying 





oii ennui Ralpl ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 
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Randolph Adams, whose magnificent bindings in Viennese inlay have 
become so well known of late, showed at Indianapolis only one or 
two inconsiderable examples, and these in overlay. They, however, 
were unique, as is all this artist’s work. Mr. Adams’s wonderful 
mosaic designs in leather surpass, it is said, anything of the sort 
hitherto attempted by either ancient or modern binders, and his 
bindings are in the collections of many well-known connoisseurs. 





I : 2 
ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 
1. By Ellen Gates Starr. 2. By Zaehnsdorf 


Among the most notable examples of the art of bookbinding done 
in this country are those produced by Miss Minnie Sophia Prat, now 
deceased, and her sister, Miss May Rosina Prat, at present living in 
New York, the example of the work of the former here given having 
been one of several which took a silver medal at the last Paris Expo- 
sition. The untimely death of Miss Minnie Prat lost to this country 
one of the most brilliant exponents of the art of bookbinding, her 
work taking medals in both this country and abroad. Miss May 
Prat, however, gives promise of outrivaling her sister, but her work 
is not so familiar to the public, most of it being in the collections of 
bibliophiles. These young women were Nova Scotians by birth, 
Miss Minnie Prat having been a pupil of Evelyn Nordhoff, and Miss 
May Prat having been a pupil of her sister. The work of Miss Fmily 
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Preston, of New York, and Miss Elizabeth G. Marot, of Philadelphia, 
both well-known pupils of Cobden-Sanderson, shows his influence, 
but both do strong and original designing. Miss Marot is one of his 
most successful pupils, although she learned under him merely the 
rudiments of the craft, with Mrs. Jerome Conner, who was a pupil in 
turn of the binder at Syracuse, afterward setting up, with Miss Baker, 
of Memphis, a little shop at East Aurora, where Miss Marot studied 
for seven months, later going to Cobden-Sanderson as a pupil. 
Among the younger workers in this art in this country whose 





I 2 
ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING 
1. By Ralph Randolph Adams. 2. By Marguerite Lahey 


delightful product has attracted the attention of collectors, is Miss 
Margaret Sterling, who has just opened a school of bookbinding in 
Rochester. Miss Sterling’s work is simple in mot#f, but betrays an 
originality all her own, the examples in allover blind tooling being 
especially notable. Other well-known art bookbinders are Miss 
Emily Preston, above referred to, whose product shows the utmost 
perfection in technique, and who is prominent in the art life of the 
metropolis, and who also writes for various publications on her par- 
ticular phase of art; Miss Mary Buckley, of St. Louis; Miss Florence 
Foote and Miss Effie J. Hart, of New York; Miss Mary Upton, of 
Philadelphia, a pupil of Cobden-Sanderson; and one or two others. 
The work of Otto Zahn, of Memphis, is of course too well known to 
be descanted upon at length, he having an international reputation 
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as one of the most distinct- 
ive workers in his art, the 
reproduction of the book 
shown here, ‘‘ Modern 
Love,’’ being a minor ex- 
ample of his admirable art. 

The book bound by 
Curtis Walters, Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ House of Seven 
Gables,’’ and that bound 
by Zaehnsdorf, ‘‘Wine, 
Women and Song,”’ repro- 
ductions of which are here 
shown, were loaned by 
George D. Smith, of New 
York, the former being of 
special interest on account 
of its having been originally 
designed for another li- 
brary. Perhaps the two 
men who have recently 
done more for the art of 
bookbinding in America 
than any others are W. G. 
Bowdoin, of New York, 
who has written extensively 
about American binders 
and their work, and Preston 
A. Perry, who has one of 
the largest and most unique 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING book collections in this 
By Otto Zahn 





country, his books in bind- 
ings done by Americans being, perhaps, the most notable in the 
United States. Mr. Perry is an enthusiastic, if highly discrimi- 
nating, patron of his art, and has some of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of the work of Miss May Prat and Ralph Randolph Adams 
extant. 

The future of this art in America is brilliant and full of promise, 
the only possible contingency of its downfall and decay being in the 
event of its being taken up as a fad by the undiscriminating, who, it 
is to be feared, will soon bring the bookplate into contempt. 

ESTHER GRIFFIN WHITE. 
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America has produced no inconsiderable number of able artists 
who are better known, more highly appreciated, and more generously 
honored in the Old World than in the New. Indeed, some of these 
men are scarcely known on this side of the Atlantic. They do not 
figure largely in current art exhibitions in this country, and hence 
their names are not heralded to the public among the host of aspirants 
for fame and fortune. They do not even cater for an American clien- 
tele, and hence their works are rarely seen in dealers’ galleries. On 
the contrary, impelled by love of foreign environment, or influenced 
by business relations or newly acquired family ties, they have settled 
in some odd nook or corner of the Old World, in which year after 
year they follow their profession, and from which they send out 
works to European exhibitions which bring them the meed of well- 
deserved respect and 
well-merited esteem. 

To this number 
belongs Edward 
Frederick Ertz, who 
forfully twenty years 
has been lost to 
American art circles. 

This is not saying, in 

any sense, that he is 

expatriated. He is 

still an American 

citizen, still takes the 

liveliest interest in 

the artistic develop- 

ment of his native 

land. He is simply 

one of the many who 

have been led to Eu- 

rope in the further- 

ance of their art edu- 

cation, and who have 

found interest 

enough—and success 

enough—when §stu- 

dent days were over 

to settle among  ,rrigtic BOOKBINDING 
strange people and By May Rosina Prat 
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court fortune amid new surroundings. For many years the artist has 
made his home at Polperro, Cornwall, England, and it is here that his 
best work as painter, water-colorist, etcher, and monotypist has been 
done, and, one may venture to assert, is yet to be done. 

Ertz was born in Chicago in 1862, and began his art work asa 
wood-engraver. This oc- 
cupation he followed for 
several years, and in his 
case, as in that of many 
another artist, this work did 
not merely foster a love for 
different forms of art ex- 
pression, but it stood him 
in good stead when he 
finally abandoned the shop 
and resumed his studies un- 
der competent teachers. 
He took a course of instruc- 
tions in the Art Jnstitute 
of Chicago, where he soon 
acquired the reputation of 
being one of the promising 
men of the school. Unfor- 
tunately, however, his 
studies had to suffer inter- 
ruption, and his circum- 
stances necessitated his 
making a practical use of 
the rudiments of the art to 
which he was so ardently 
devoted. 

This was the time when there was a demand for good illustrators, 
and the young student thought he saw a greater future in newspaper 
and magazine work than in studio practice. Consequently, on sever- 
ing his connection with the school, he bent every energy toward 
perfecting his art on the line of illustration. Having been born and 
brought up in Chicago and having been accustomed throughout his 
youth toa tame and featureless landscape, he felt the necessity of 
broader experience, and his first move was to seek the mountainous 
districts of Colorado. Here for an extended period he sketched the 
rugged scenery in which that state abounds. Thence he went to 
New Orleans to study the effects of a semi-tropical climate. Finally, 
with portfolios filled he returned to Chicago to realize, so to speak, 
on the sketches he had so assiduously made. 

A favorable opportunity was not far to seek. The Eastern pub- 
lishers, and especially the publishers of the so-called ‘‘big’’ maga- 
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From a Photograph 
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zines, recognized his abil- 
ity and. were generous in 
their commissions. Thus 
for several years he worked 
solely as an illustrator, in- 
terspersing assignments 
with frequent excursions to 
the woods, hills, and 
swamps of New York state. 
But, as wood-engraving 
had been but a stepping- 
stone toward illustration, 
so this latter form of art 
expression was destined to 
be merely a stepping-stone 
to what he regarded as a 
still higher form. 

It was with the money 
earned by making clever 
sketches for the magazines 
that he was enabled to 








ONE PHASE OF CHILD LIFE 
By Edward Ertz 


realize his ambition of going 
to Paris and receiving syste- 
matic instruction from some 
of the accredited masters. 
There he took lessons suc- 
cessively under De Lance, 
Callot, Lefebvre, and Cour- 
tois. His ability as a 
draftsman and as a water- 
colorist was soon _ recog- 
nized, and that, too, in a 
substantial way that ena- 
bled him to prolong his resi- 
dence in Paris and enjoy 
the privileges of that unri- 
valed art center. He was 
selected as professor of 
aquarelles in Delacluse 
Academy, a position which 
he held with credit and 


profit to himself for many 
THE OTHER PHASE 


By Edward Ertz 
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years. Then came 
his marriage and his 
settling in Polperro, 
the home of his 
bride. New ties and 
new successes in his 
Cornish home ap- 
parently completely 
weaned him from 
early associations, 
and he_ has _ since 
been content with an 
occasional visit to 
America. 
Ertz is in every 
sense an all-round 
man, and he has 
been equally success- 
ful in several lines 
of work. The repu- 
tation acquired asa 
teacher at Delacluse 
Academy gave him 
a certain prestige at 
Polperro, and it was 
not long before he 
had an_ interesting 
and profitable class 
THE ROCK-HEWN STAIRS of devoted pupils. 
By Edward Ertz For several years it 

has been his custom 
to take a number of promising students and make extended trips to 
various parts of Europe, serving in the double capacity as guide and 
instructor. These tours he has uniformly made to subserve his own 
development as an artist, returning to Cornwall with innumerable 
sketches and studies in black-and-white, water-color, and oil, which 
he has subsequently elaborated into finished pictures. 

These completed works have found their way to the principal 
exhibitions of England and the Continent, and they have uniformly 
been of such quality as to enhance his reputation and cause him to 
take rank among the well-known artists of the day. In 1895 he was 
awarded a gold medal at the International Exposition at St. Etienne, 
France. The following year he wona gold medal at Ville D’ Angiers, 
and a few months later he was awarded a grand prize at Rouen. In 
1897 he received a gold medal at Ville D’Elbouf. In 1go1 he was 
made a member of the Royal British Art Association. That he is 
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not without honor in his own country is shown by the fact that less 
than a month ago he was awarded a bronze medal at Philadelphia. 

Ertz has ever been an earnest worker, and it has been his love of 
experiment, and his enthusiastic effort to master the different media 
of art expression, that has made him so proficient in different lines of 
work. He has been quick to read the signs of the times, and prompt 
to profit by new opportunities. He was one of the first to see that 
the development of zinc etching sounded the doom of the wood- 
engraving in newspapers and magazines, and he was equally quick to 
see that the perfecting of the half-tone process, now so universally 
used in book and magazine illustration, would result in a decline in 
pen-and-ink work. Hence his early abandonment of wood-engraving 
and black-and-white drawing. 

He was one of the first to recognize the possibilities of monotyp- 
ing, and he has practiced this new art with rare success. As a water- 
colorist he has fol- 
lowed the best tra- 
ditions of the art. 

He has a fine sense 
of color, and his 
clever manipulation 
of his pigments has 
enabled him to pro- 
duce the most 
charming effects in 
thislighter medium. 
In oi] painting por- 
traiture for a time 
dominated his ef- 
forts, but latterly, 
since he took up 
his residence in Pol- 
perro, he has de- 
voted himself more 
and more to land- 
scapes and marines. 

For the most 
part Ertz has es- 
chewed fads and 
kept aloof from 
mere vogues of the 
day. Consequently 
his landscapes and 
marines are bits of 
straightforward ren- F 5 

i . : A VILLAGE STREE1 
dering, in which he gy gaward Ertz 
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has sought to interpret nature according to his own feeling and to 
record her beauties in a direct and forceful way. Many of his most 
successful pictures are the direct outcome of his repeated tours 
through Europe. 
But, neverthe- 
less, his most fa- 
vorite sketching 
grounds are his 
Cornish haunts, 
whose unique 
charms have 
caused so many 
artists to make 
them fleeting or 
prolonged visits. 
He has made the 
life and scenery 
of Cornwall his 
own, and it is 
safe enough to 
predict that his 
best work hence- 
forth will be the 
interpretation of 
his own home. 
One may con- 
fidently look for- 
ward with much 
interest to the 
future work of 
this artist. That 
he has won his 
place among the 
great painters of 
the world no one 
—and least of 
all himself— 
A SUMMER MOON would contend. 
By Edward Ertz This much, how- 
ever, may be 
said: The recognition thus far accorded him has been earned by 
careful, earnest, legitimate work, and there is every reason to think 
that the methods by which he has achieved his later successes have 
been confirmed. The man is too conscientious a worker to lapse 
into anything like studio formulas, which have been the undoing of 
so Many a promising artist. C. BE. Bai. 
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EXHIBITION AT PHILADELPHIA 


In its seventy-third annual exhibition, recently opened at Phila- 
delphia, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has, without 


doubt, broken its own record for excellence. 
current art exhibitions this statement will 


To those familiar with 
mean much, since the 


Academy has long enjoyed the unique distinction of being second to 
no institution of its kind in America in the comprehensiveness and 
character of its shows, especially as regards native work. 

The reason for this high rank is not far to seek. In no other art 


PORTRAIT OF ARCHBISHOP ELDER OF CINCINNATI 


By Thomas Eakins 
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institution in the 
country, perhaps, 
are the exhibitions 
so thoroughly 
dominated by one 
man, whose enter- 
prise, energy, and 
judgment are di- 
rected to the one 
end of securing 
works representa- 
tive of the best 
native talent. It 
is an old maxim 
that everybody's 
business is no- 
body’s business, 
and Harrison S. 
Morris, the man- 
aging director of 
the Academy, has 
not been willing 
to leave the an- 
nual exhibitions of 
the institution to 
the tender graces 
of chance—to the 
whims of artists 
or agents, or to the 
apathy or ill-ad- 
vised enterprise of 
the owners of 
available canvases. 
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He has been 
wont to visit 
studios, attend 
exhibitions in 
other art centers, 
solicit favors 
from private col- 
lectors and deal- 
ers, and to make 
use of every legit- 
imate influence 
in the acquisition 
of such works as 
hethought ought 
to be presented. 
his is not saying 
that he has been 
accustomed to 
usurp the place 
and perform the 
function of juries 
of acceptance; 
but it is saying 
that the good 
selective judg- 
ment and the 
judicious _ solici- 
tationofoneman _ poRTRAIT OF EDWARD STEICHEN 
can and do ma- By William M. Chase 





terially change 
the complexion of the collections submitted to the selecting juries. 

In the present case the show comprises something over nine hun- 
dred exhibits, six hundred and sixty-two being oil paintings. One 
hundred and six pieces of sculpture and about two dozen miniatures 
are shown; but no water-colors, drawings, or works in black-and- 
white have been admitted. This restriction as to media has been a 
wise one, and has worked for the betterment of the display. Great 
care has been taken in the hanging, so that the walls present a digni- 
fied, harmonious, and unusually attractive arrangement. 

As in former years—and, indeed, in keeping with the usual char- 
acteristics of American exhibitions—portraits and landscapes are in 
the ascendant. Many of these have come direct from the studios of 
the artists and have never before been exhibited; no inconsiderable 
number are canvases that have been shown elsewhere, and are hence 
comparatively familiar to the art-loving public; other pictures have 
been brought from private homes, where in many instances they have 
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for years been barred to all save the chosen few who have enjoyed 
the privilege of viewing them. These latter canvases are a pleasing 
feature, since they afford the opportunity of comparing the best 
efforts of present-day artists with the work of the same or other men 
a decade or two ago. Of course there was no conscious intention of 
making a retro- 
spective exhibi- 
tion, but never- 
theless the pres- 
ence of these 
older canvases 
has something 
of that effect. 
One charac- 
teristic of the 
exhibition is 
worthy of note: 
Scant space is 
given to the 
faddists, and 
new movements 
are conspicuous 
by their ab- 
sence. Asa 
consequence 
the personal 
note in the can- 
vases shown is 
very marked, 
each artist ap- 
parently having 
aimed to pre- 
sent an individ- 
ual interpreta- 
tion in straight- 
SURF forward render- 
By Edward W. Redfield : ° 
ing. As might 
naturally be ex- 
pected there is in the work of many exhibitors noticeable variations 
in theme, and differences of treatment from those observable on 
former occasions; but these in most cases are of the sort that are 
indicative of legitimate growth and development, and are not to be 
regarded as witnesses of a senseless striving for novel effects or an 
ill-advised adoption of fleeting vogues. It must be admitted that 
with one or two conspicuous exceptions no canvases of unusual im- 
portance are offered; and on the other hand it should be stated that 
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EXAMPLES OF BOOKBINDING 
By Alice McCullough. 2—By Elizabeth G. Maist By Sophie Prat. 4 By Peter Verburg. 5 and 6—By E 
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comparatively few pictures are shown that fall to the level of medioc- 
rity. High average excellence rules, and it should be remembered 
that it is the average standard and not the exceptional canvas or two 
that determines the interest and importance of the collection shown. 
Conspicuous among the exceptional works must be named the 
canvases shown 
by John S. Sar- 
gent, especially 
his magnificent 
picture of ‘‘The 
Misses Hunter,” 
which was this 
artist’s success 
at the last ex- 
hibition of the 
London Acad- 
emy, and which 
is destined, ac- 
cording to the 
announcement 
of the Hunter 
family, to find 
lodgment _ulti- 
mately in the 
National Gal- 
lery,among that 
institution’s 
galaxy of mas- 
terpieces. There 
is small need 
here to dwell 
upon the trans- 
cendant merits 
and the conse- 
quent rank of 
Mr. Sargent as = SKYSCRAPERS, RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 
a po rtraitist. By Colin C. Cooper 
The world long 
since recognized his sterling qualities, and has been willing to pay 
homage to him for his wonderful technical dexterity, for his 
unusual skill in rendering textures, for his power to record that 
indefinable something that makes a portrait something more than 
a mere register of face and form, and for the style, so peculiarly 
his own, which marks everything he does. The nine examples of 
Sargent’s work shown include, among others, portraits of Mrs. Joseph 
Widener, Mrs. White, General Wood, Mr. Widener, and Mr. Robin- 








THE MISSES HUNTER 
By John Singer Sargent 


may not here be 
deemed outof place. 

The sisters are 
depicted in evening 
gowns, half reclin- 
ing on a_ round 
drawing-room seat 
in a room indicative 
of generous culture 
and refinement. 
The two to the 
right of the canvas 
are clad in_ black, 
and the one to the 
left in white—an ar- 
rangement cleverly 
designed to break 
the impression of 
formal symmetry as 
regards the disposi- 
tion of color. The 
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IN THE BIGOUDINE COUNTRY 
By Elizabeth Nou 





rse 





son, all of which 
have been ex- 
hibited else- 
where, and sev- 
eral of which 
have been com- 
mented upon in 
former issues of 
BRUSH AND 
PENCIL. This, 
however, is the 
first occasion 
on which ‘‘The 
MissesHunter,”’ 
which is un- 
doubtedly Sar- 
gent’s master- 
piece, has been 
shown in this 
country. A 
word, therefore, 
of description 
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composition is admirably balanced, and the accessories are sumptuous, 
but in perfect taste. The figures are posed in their natural habitat— 
there is no obtrusive ostentation, no suggestion of costuming fora 
purpose. The rich habiliments, the texture of which is so wonder- 
fully depicted, befit the wearers—and_ apparently also befit a woolly 
little dog that 
has pre-empted 
the skirt of the 
middle figure 
and sprawls at 
full length with 
the air of a pet 
accustomed to 
take liberties. 
The arms of 
two of the sis- 
ters are famil- 
iarly locked, in- 
dicative of the 
kindly relations 
existing be- 
tween the sit- 
ters. The deft 
use of a hand- 
some screen, 
which consti- 
tutes most of 
the back- 
ground, pre- 
cludes the ne- 
cessity of archi- 
tectural details, 
but tells by im- MEMORIES 

plication the By John W. Alexander 

elegant charac- 

ter of the apartment. The sisters are all in the bloom and beauty 
of youth, and the artist has caught with marvelous power the 
distinctive elements of charm in each face and form. In a word, 
the canvas is something more than three portraits—it is a bit of 
ideal, luxurious home life, showing the glory of womanhood that is 
fostered and preserved by well-used opulence. There is small wonder 
that the picture caused little less than a sensation when first exhibited 
at the London Academy, and that the family has been importuned 
ever since for the privilege of showing it at exhibitions. It is a 
canvas which, once seen, will long be remembered, and this fact 
alone is one of the best witnesses to its transcendant qualities. 
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Among the other notable canvases in the exhibition should be 
mentioned Winslow Homer's ‘‘ Eight Bells,’’ a couple of early land- 
scapes by John La Farge, a little group of Whistlers, and, among 
works of recent production, five pictures representing the art of 
William M. Chase, three portraits by Cecilia Beaux, and a group of 
French interiors by Walter Gay. Homer’s wonderful canvas is too 
well known from frequent description to need a word of comment 





SANTA MARIA DE LOS ANGELES DE CHERUBUSCO 
By Edward F. Rook 


here. Suffice it to say that it is one of the masterpieces of American 
painting. La Farge’s canvases, painted upward of forty years ago at 
Newport, are charming in tone, and are among the most interesting 
works by this serious and gifted painter. The Whistler group, com- 
prising three portraits and a sketch of a little girl of the streets, is 
somewhat disappointing. They are strictly after this master’s usual 
method, but in declaring them to be characteristic one says about all 
that need be said of them. One looks in vain in them for evidence 
of the artist’s remarkable abilities or for a promise even of the 
unprecedented fame he acquired. The little tot of the streets, sketch 
though it be, is to me the most interesting of the lot. 

Two of Chase’s canvases are thoroughly good examples of portrait- 
ure, a third is “‘Old Dutch Houses of Haarlem,’’ and the remaining 
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two are still-life pictures. As a painter of still-life Chase has no 
superior in America, and these two examples shown are fully as good 
as anything that has emanated from his studio. In his French interi- 
ors Mr. Gay, a member of the American art colony in Paris, has 
manifestly eclipsed his more serious and more finished canvases. Of 
the four little canvases exhibited one is especially notable, ‘‘The 
Chateau de la Rochette.’’ This depicts a room paneled in white 





SHEEP-SHEARING 
By Horatio Walker 


- 


wood, with a fireplace in the middle and a tapestried chair on either 
side. The little work is exceptional, both in taste and beauty, and 
its excellence is doubtless due to the fact that it is strictly a product 
of ‘‘art for art’s sake.”’ 

Cecilia Beaux perhaps has never been seen to better advantage 
than in her two portraits here displayd. That of Richard Watson 
Gilder, which was reproduced in this magazine when the picture was 
exhibited at Pittsburg, has the merit of being an exceptionally good 
likeness, and her portrait of a seated woman, technically speaking, is 
one of the cleverest things she has done. Interest centers, however, 
on her remarkably dainty and striking likeness of a child, which in 
pose and color scheme and in its air of genuine child life is one of the 
happiest-conceived and best-executed works in the collection. Akin 
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to this, and perhaps second to it oaly, is Louise Cox’s portrait of a 
girl in pink, which bears the catalogue name of ‘‘Waiting.’’ The 
girl is represented as sitting on a bench beside a flower-pot. This is 
an interesting and important example of straightforward portraiture. 
The work of three 
other women artists 
shown here is fully 
up to the standard 
of former efforts. 
Elizabeth Nourse 
sends a canvas, ‘‘In 
the Bigoudine Coun- 
try,’ which is noth- 
ing less than mascu- 
line in its firmness 
and strength of 
touch; Adelaide Cole 
Chase offers a some- 
what ambitious 
group of two little 
children in white, 
which isan eminently 
natural and effective 
bit of painting; and 
Mary Cassatt in her 
successful group de- 
picting a mother and 
her two children, is 
decidedly more per- 
sonal and hence 
more interesting 
than she has been 
on many a former 
occasion. She ap- 
parently for the time 
forgot or renounced 
her French impres- CONSTANCE AND GURDON WORCESTER 
sionisin, and despite By Adelaide Cole Chase 
certain faults which 
it would be easy to point out, she appears to better advantage than 
she has done in some recent exhibitions that have been given by her. 
Among other portraitists whose work deserves mention—and in 
many instances enthusiastic commendation—is Wilton Lockwood, 
Abbott H. Thayer, Thomas Dewing, John W. Alexander, Joseph 
De Camps, Thomas Eakins, Robern Vonnoh, Sargent Kendall, 
Robert Henri, Alfred Q. Collins, Janet Wheeler, Adolphe Borie, 
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Carroll Beckwith, John McLure Hamilton, Frank Benson, Frank D. 
Millet, and Prince Troubetzkoy. Mr. Lockwood’s work is unusually 
good in draftsmanship and color, but like many of his former perform- 
ances his canvases this year are marked, and possibly even more so 
than in former years, by a certain indefiniteness that, to say the least, 


is somewhat annoying. Mr. Alexander’s five canvases are all after 
his usual man- 


ner; that is, he 
has essayed in 
all of them a 
decorative 
treatment that 
makes of them 
rather figure 
studiesthan 
formal portraits, 
and leaves 
them lacking in 
the convincing 
qualities of 
legitimate por- 
traiture. Mr. 
Dewing’s two 
panels, that of 
Mrs. Stanford 
White and that 
of Mrs. Deve- 
reux Emmett, 
are both early 
works and are 
hence familiar 
from former ex- 
hibitions, but 
the fact that he 
has never done 
PORTRAIT OF HOUSTON WOODWARD anything better 


By Janet Wheeler ‘ . 
is sufficient war- 

rant for their presence in the galleries. An old friend, provided it is 
sufficiently meritorious, is always welcome in a current art exhibition. 
Mr. Borie’s painting of a young lady with her face resting on her 
hand, has all the charm of womanhood and has the further interest 
of being a serious and most effective bit of painting. Prince 
Troubetzkoy’s contribution is a portrait of his wife, well known in 
literature as Amélie Rives, and is a work which discloses much fine 
sentiment. Mr. Thayer’s ‘‘Portrait of a Woman’’ is somewhat dis- 
appointing in comparison with much of the work this artist has here- 











THE NET ME 
By Edward E 
From a Water-Color 
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tofore exhibited. A pleasant word may also be said of the portrait 
work of Robert D. Gauley, Frank Fowler, William H. Hyde, John 
H. Niemeyer, John F. Weir, and John Lambert. 

Few of the landscape painters whose names are familiar to the 
art-loving public are missing from this exhibition. Most of these 
artists give evi- 
dence, if not 
of positive ad- - 
vancement in 
their art, at least 
of maintaining 
their work on 
the high level 
of their former 
achievements. 
For the most 
part, the land- 
scapes are 
straightforward 
bits of interpre- 
tative painting, 
and there is 
variety enough 
of theme and 
method to make 
the collection of 
exceptional in- 
terest. 

Among the 
best known and 
ablest contribu- 
tors of land- 
scapes and ma- 
rines one may 
mention Childe — tyg cHURCH OF OLD LYME, CONNECTICUT 
Hassam, W. By Childe Hassam 
Elmer Scho- 
field, Charles Morris Young, Edward W. Redfield, Henry W. Ranger, 
D. W. Tryon, Walter Clark, Birge Harrison, Bruce Crane, Ben 
Foster, Charles Warren Eaton, Charles Melville Dewey, Arthur 
Hoeber, George Inness, Jr., Charles P. Gruppe, Leonard Ochtman, 
Emil Carlsen, F. De Haven, Walter L. Palmer, Alexander Harrison, 
William T. Richards, Reynolds Beal, Gifford Beal, Carlton T. Chap- 
man, Van Deering Perrine, Charles H. Frometh, and W. L. Lathrop. 
Many of these men are seen at their very best, and not a few of the 
less known artists have contributed canvases which are eminently 
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creditable and which may be taken as a thoroughly satisfactory 
promise of future performances, which is a most satisfactory indication. 

On the other hand a few of the exhibitors have scarcely fulfilled 
the expectation entertained of them. Alexander Harrison's canvases, 
for instance. lack much of the spirit of former exhibits; William M. 
Paxton descends almost to the level of sentimentality in his ‘‘The 
Bride,’’ who is depicted as kissing her wedding ring in a mawkish 
way; Hugh Breckenridge, in his ‘‘The Shell: Autumn Evening,”’ is 





THE LITTLE HOTEL 
By Joseph De Camp 


rather kaleidoscopic or prismatic in his coloring than convincing in 
his interpretation; Henry O. Tanner this year is decidedly below 
former standards, his ‘‘Peter After the Denial’’ being little more 
than a sketch and almost wholly lacking in the convincing qualities 
that have made many of his former pictures so notable; and Gari 
Melchers’s ‘‘Bride’’ depicts a peasant girl, either too grossly con- 
ceived or too frankly painted to elicit our sympathies and interest. 
The sculpture of the exhibition consists chiefly of busts, small 
groups, and statuettes. Saint Gaudens’s medallion portrait, ‘‘ Mrs. 
John C. Gray,’’ is one of the most notable works. Conspicuous in 
the rotunda are eleven pieces by A. Phemister Proctor and ten by 
Samuel Murray. ARTHUR Z. BATEMAN. 
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Circulars have been issued announcing the twenty-sixth annual 
exhibition of the Society of American Artists, which will open in 
New York City, March 26, the private view being given the day pre- 
ceding. Contributions must be delivered March 10 or 11 before 
5 P. M. by the artists’ agents, as the society will neither collect nor 





THE HOUSE IN THE TREES 
By Charles Melville Dewey 


return unsolicited contributions. The following prizes will be 
awarded: The annual Webb prize of three hundred dollars will be 
awarded for the best landscape or marine picture in the exhibition 
painted by an American artist, without limit of age, who shall not 
previously have received the prize. It will be awarded by vote of the 
jury. The Shaw fund will be devoted to the purchase from the 
exhibition of one or more works of art by American artists. These 
works will be chosen with the assistance of the jury, and will become 
the property of Samuel T. Shaw, the donor of the fund. This fund 
will consist of fifteen hundred dollars or more each year. The Car- 
negie prize of five hundred dollars will be awarded by the jury for 
the most meritorious oil painting in the exhibition by an American 
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artist, portraits only 
excepted, the pic- 
ture to be the prop- 
erty of the artist. 
Thesameartist may 
not receive the 
prizé in two suc- 
cessive years, and 
not more than twice 
in all. The founder 
of the prize reserves 
an option for two 
days after theaward 
for the purchase of 
the prize picture at 
the listed price. 
The Julia A. Shaw 
memorial prize of 
three hundred dol- 
lars will be awarded 
by the jury for the 
most meritorious 
work of art in the 
exhibition, pro- 
duced by an Ameri- 
can woman. For 
further information 
concerning this ex- 
THE HILLTOP hibition consult the 
By Frank W. Benson secretary of the so- 
ciety, Henry Prell- 
witz, No. 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, New York City. 
w Landscapes dominate in the annual exhibition of Chicago artists, 
which opened at the Art Institute recently. No attempt was made 
to} group the works of one man together, and individual works in 
consequence were seen to much better advantage. Nearly three 
hundred pictures were shown, the vehicles employed being oil, 
aquarelle, pastel, pen-and-ink, chalk, and the etcher’s needle. 
Taken in its entirety, it was the most creditable exhibition ever made 
by local artists. 
# Among the paintings shown at the winter exhibition of the Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts Art Museum are examples of Raeburn, Rooney, 
Gilbert Stuart, Jules Bréton, Winslow Homer, Neuhuys, Alexander 
Harrison, Thaulow, Mesdag, and Charles Warren Eaton. 
# *The seventy-ninth exhibition of the work of the students of the 
National Academy of Design, New York, opened recently in the 
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Academy Building, One hundred and Ninth Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. There are in the schools two hundred and fifty students 
gathered from thirty-seven states of the union. The work exhibited 
was that done by the students outside of the school. There were 
more than two hundred exhibits, consisting of paintings, drawings, 
etchings, black-and-white work, and statuary. 

& The Boston Art Club recently opened its annual exhibition of 
paintings (143) and sculptures (5), including a portrait of the painter 
Elihu Vedder by John F. Weir; ‘‘The Dress Rehearsal,’* by Kron- 
berg; landscapes by Enneking; ‘‘The Morning Gray,’’ by H. H. 
Gallison; ‘‘The Fairy Story,’’ by Ernest L. Major, and a large con- 
tingent of pictures by New York artists. 

# The first annual art exhibit under the auspices of the Minnesota 
Art Society will be held at the library building in St. Cloud, begin- 
ning April 4, to continue two weeks. The exhibit will include paint- 
ings, sculpture, drawings, textile fabrics, and art crafts that may tend 
to elevate the standard of beauty or the value of home manufactures. 
The work of the 
competing ex- 
hibitors must 
be sent to the 
rooms of the 
society in the 
capitol at St. 
Paul before 
March 12. A 
prize of three 
hundred dollars 
is offered for 
the most artis- 
tic work shown, 
such work to 
become the 
property of the 
state. Prizes in 
painting, sculp- 
ture, and archi- 
tecture are fifty 
dollars each. 

* The fifth an- 
nual exhibition 
of the American 
Society of Min- 
iature Painters, 
which was re- 
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in New York, made up in quantity what it lacked in quality. More 
than a hundred and fifty miniatures were hung, and the proportion 
of interesting work in the mass was lamentably small. Indeed, ac- 
cording to report, there was but one really brilliant piece in the 
entire collection, the portrait of a lady by Miss Laura Hills. This 
had delightful breadth of style and considerable range of color, 
without exceeding the limits of the true miniature. Of the greater 
number of the 
exhibits it may 
be said that they 
were _ polished, 
clever, and in 
good taste, but 
wanting in origi- 
nality and the 
quality of style 
needed to lift 
work of the sort 
out of the ruck. 
&# The annual 
exhibition of the 
American Water 
Color Society is 
to be held in the 
galleries of the 
American Art As- 
sociation, Madi- 
son Square, in 
April. The dates 
for the opening 
and closing are 
not yet fixed, but 
intending  con- 
tributors are no- 
tified that they 
should have their 
pictures ready by April 1. Circulars will be sent out as usual as soon 
as the details for the exhibition are settled. Carlton T. Chapman, 
No. 58 West Fifty-seventh Street, is the secretary of the society. 

# Washington boasts of the best photographic show of the year. 
The Photo-Secessionists were recently on exhibition in the hemicycle 
of the Corcoran Art Gallery and the highest achievements of artistic 
photography were on the walls. The Photo-Secessionists in exhi- 
bitions in France, Germany, Italy, and Russia have won honors over 
all other competitors. The present collection was selected under the 
supervision of Alfred Stieglitz, the founder of the society. Promi- 





LES TOITS, FONTAINEBLEAU 
By Walter Gay 
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nent among the members of the organization are Edward J. Steichen, 
whose work was the first to be admitted to the Paris Salon; Joseph 
T. Keiley, of Brooklyn; Gertrude Kasebier and Frank Eugene, of 
New York; William B. Dyer and Eva Watson Schutze, of Chicago; 
F. Holland Day and Mary Devens, of Boston; Rose Clark and Benja- 
min Johnson. Mr. Stieglitz superintended the hanging of the one 
hundred and fifty-nine very notable prints by thirty-seven artists. 





CONNECTICUT HILLS 
By Charles Morris Young 


# <A special meeting of the art jury of selection was held at the 
Academy of Design in the Fine Arts Building, No. 215 West Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York, recently, to settle the little flurry caused 
by the refusal of Mrs. Kenyon Cox to accept the second Julius Hall- 
garten prize of two hundred dollars, on account of her exceeding the 
age limit of thirty-five years. The prize was awarded by the jury to 
Edward Willis Redfield, a young artist of Centrebridge, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, for his landscape, ‘‘Near Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine.’’ The landscape was one of the notable pictures in the 
exhibit. It reveals the rock-bound coast of Maine with the gray 
coloring and haze of the New England coast. In the foreground 
are the rocky points of the rugged coast, with sheep browsing in the 
middle distance. A group of cottages on the shore overlooks the harbor. 





REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


L. C. Page & Co. have issued as the second volume of the Art 
Galleries of Europe, ‘‘The Art of the Pitti Palace,’’ by Julia De Wolf 
Addison, following substantially the same form of presentation as that 
adopted for the initial volume of the series. There is doubtless no 
gallery of its size in the world so replete with gems of art and acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of the golden age of painting in Italy as the Pitti 
Palace. A detailed account, therefore, of this famous Florence 
gallery and the treasures it contains will be especially acceptable to 
lovers of art. 

The author gives an interesting sketch of the history of the palace 
and the growth of its collection, and then describes in detail the prin- 
cipal works to be found in its various halls, making a liberal use of 
quoted passages from acknowledged authorities, and also incorporating 
a no less liberal quota of personal appreciations and judgments. The 
book is entertaining throughout, and the mass of information it gives 
is not readily found elsewhere. The many illustrations, moreover, 
are excellent. reproductions, and are a valuable supplement to the text. 
* The third issue of ‘‘Who’s Who in America,’’ published by A. N. 
Marquis & Co., appears in enlarged and thoroughly revised form, and 
is one of the most valuable reference books of the kind ever issued. 
Despite the many eliminations necessitated by the death of notable 
people listed in former editions, the efforts of the publishers to make 
the work thoroughly comprehensive and up to date have necessitated 
enlarging the volume to over eighteen hundred pages. About four 
thousand new names have been included,.and all the old biographies 
have been revised wherever revision was necessary. 





A BRITTANY PASTORAL 
By Walter Shirlaw 
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